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dent, and is likely to remain such for another year and a 
half, and that therefore in every right and proper measure 
which he may be moved at this belated moment to adopt 
for undoing the great evil which he himself has brought 
upon us, he must have the loyal and aggressive support of 
every American citizen. 

NO NEGATION OF NATIONALITY 

NATIONALITY was the supreme issue of the war, and is 
the supreme issue of the ensuing peace. That must be the 
ultimate verdict of history. 

It was not, of course, a new issue. The history of the 
world is largely a record of conflict between the principles 
of nationalism and internationalism. The great empires of 
old were essentially leagues of nations. They were even 
leagues for the maintenance of peace. The Peace of Rome 
came upon the world at the beginning of our era because 
the whole civilized world was subject to Rome; was com- 
prised in the league of nations which had its capital and 
its council on the banks of the Tiber. So other empires, 
both before and after that of Rome, imposed peace for a 
time upon nations which otherwise would have been in fre- 
quent conflict. 

Yet they all failed of endurance. Their common lot 
was to suffer disintegration, disruption, dissolution into 
their component elements. That was not because of any 
lack of statesmanship, or of benevolent purpose. Empire 
after empire practised equity among its constituent states. 
Rome took some of her greatest emperors from distant prov- 
inces. Roman citizenship was as sacred at Jerusalem, and 
an appeal to Caesar was as potent at Caesarea as in Rome 
itself. The end came because combination was not and 
could not be made amalgamation. The various nations of 
these leagues were held together by artificial bonds, and 
these were often bonds of peace and of mutual interest. But 
despite that fact they remained separate peoples. There 
was a certain principle of nationality which was uncon- 
querable and indestructible, which neither the profits and 
pleasures of peace could lull into unconsciousness, nor the 
rigors of war could annihilate, and which in time asserted 
itself above all the power of international imperialism. 

Now and then, it is true, a great empire has arisen which 
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has shown elements of endurance ; but that has been because 
of its regard for the principle of nationality above mere 
internationalism. 

It is a significant circumstance that the four Powers 
which we and the Allies have just been fighting all under- 
took the negation of nationality. We have just seen how 
Germany did this, in dealing with supposedly weaker 
neighbors, while cherishing the principle for herself. 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey had for centuries been notori- 
ous sinners against nationality. Their very existence as 
extensive empires was due to their persistent denial of the 
rights of nationality to other peoples. Even Bulgaria 
showed the same evil ambition in her efforts to seize upon 
the whole of Macedonia without regard to the nationalist 
claims and rights of other peoples in that much-mixed land. 
Each of those four Powers, therefore, was guilty of the nega- 
tion of nationality. Each was or strove to be an artificial 
league of nations. 

Now we have overthrown them. We have fought for 
the vindication of nationality against imperialism. We 
fought for the integrity and independence of Belgium 
and Serbia. The President declared in his Fourteen Points 
that we were fighting for vindication of the rights of nation- 
ality in Poland, in Alsace-Lorraine, in the component parts 
of the Ottoman Empire, in the Balkans, and in the great 
congeries of peoples which formed the bulk of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. We are pledged, if the Fourteen 
Points hold true, to give them nationality over interna- 
tionalism. 

Certainly it would be a mockery of mockeries if we were 
to offer them now nothing but a qualified autonomy as 
members of a new empire, dominated not by a Kaiser or a 
Sultan, but by a Big Five. If when they are made really 
independent they are inclined of their own free will to enter 
an alliance, balance of power, league, or what not, they 
will have that right. But it would be shameful for us, 
having promised them independence, to impose upon them 
subjection to a league of our own devising, whether they 
will it or not. It would be poor emancipation for a slave to 
transfer him from one master to five. 

Most anomalous of all, however, would it be for the 
very protagonists and champions of nationality themselves 
to compromise and impair their own integrity by subjecting 
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themselves to an artificial internationalism. Bear in mind 
that under the proposed Covenant of the League of Nations 
the United States would in some respects be less independ- 
ent than the colonial dominions of the British Empire are 
to-day. We should be subjected to the government of an 
alien body, in whose Council we would have only one vote 
in nine! 

We have no objection to the closest fellowship of 
nations. We are not afraid of a league of nations, if ever it 
can be shown that it is desirable to form one for any purpose. 
But we insist that any such combination shall be a league 
of nations, and not of denationalized anomalies, and that if 
we enter any we shall do so as a nation, with all the rights 
and powers and privileges of complete and sovereign nation- 
ality unimpaired. Let there be all the international amity 
and comity and co-operation that may be desired or that 
may be for the service and betterment of humanity, but let 
there be no negation of nationality. That was the issue of 
the war. That is the issue of the peace. 



